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H E objections made to the meaſure 
of ſubſcription are ſo futile, that argu- 
ments to refute them would be unneceſſary, 
were they not powerfully ſupported by the 


feelings of preſent intereſt in mens minds. On 
the contrary, the ſoundeſt arguments loſe very 


much of their force when our pockets are to 
produce the teſtimonials of our conviction. 

The nation needs to be exhorted more than 
reaſoned with ; to be rouſed more than to be 
convinced. 

I imagine no one 1s doubtful about his right 
to make a donation to government if he plea- 
ſes, or apprehends any fatal conſequences from 
his uſing his privilege ; but many are not ſuf- 
ficiently attentive to the expediency of doing 
it; they are not aware of the nation's danger; 
they regard the preſent ſacrifice more than the 


future gain. 
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With an attempt, therefore, to refute ſuch 
objections, I have endeavoured to point out 
the people's true intereſt, and ſhew that fru- 
gality in this matter is likely to turn out but an 
unthrifty policy. 

I have ſounded the alarm of approaching 


danger from without; more alarming from 


dangerous ſchiſms within, from ſecret and inſi- 
dious machinations, which no duties divine or 
human can ſuppreſs, no ties ſocial or moral can 
reſtrain ; which threaten to involve the nation 
in ruin, if by a national effort they are not de- 
ſtroyed. 
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Expediency of entering into Subſcriptions 
for augmenting the Britiſh Navy. + 


—— 


e as we are at this critical period of 


the war, one would have imagined there needed but a 


ſingle example of public ſpirit to have kindled it as a flame 


through the nation. 
Britain is contending, ſingly, againſt the greateſt powers of 


Europe and America combined. 


She is not ſeeking to extend her dominions, or increaſe her 
power: ſhe combats only to preſerve her ancient poſſeſſions, 
and protect her extenſive commerce: and while, ſtruggling 
againſt an unequal force, ſhe ſees her iſlands wreſted from her, 
her trade at the mercy of the enemy, and her fleet (her boaſted 
bulwark) no longer equal to her defence ; her very exiſtence as 
a nation becomes at ſtake ; and the time calls for the firm, the 

Ro zealous, 


e 


62 


zealous, and unanimous exertions of the people at large, to 


repel the ruin that threatens them. If any unfortunate jea- 


louſies ſhould ſubſiſt between the government and the people, 
about the limits of prerogative or the extent of privilege, the 
alarm of a foreign enemy, that threatens alike the annihilation 
of both, ſhould unite all parties, and cement all diſtinctions, 

in ſupport of a common intereſt. 

The county of Suffolk have nobly ſtood forth a precedent in 
this neceſſary buſineſs, and are carrying on a ſubſcription for 
building a ſeventy-four-gun ſhip ; perſuaded that by her navy 
alone the nation can be preſerved. Throughout Great-Britain 
there has not been found a county to fecond the example. De- 
von has opened a ſubſcription for granting a bounty to ſeamen. 
Suſſex has met and talked of doing ſomething. Men are cer- 
tainly wanted, and more will be wanted as more ſhips are built. 
Bat will the county of Devon raiſe-a fund for giving bounties 


to ſeamen equal to what would be requiſite to build a ſhip of 


the. line? If not, it may be feared, that the money, which 
would be raiſed in either caſe, was more conſidered than the 
queſtion whether ſhips or men were moſt wanted. 

At any rate, no other county has done any thing. Public 
ſpirit is not ſeen. The meaſure, ſo nobly begun, droops in 


the onſet. Men go about their affairs in unconcerned ſecu- 


rity. No danger is apprehended. The nation ſlumbers: nor 


has the call of Suffolk been able to rouſe her ſiſter counties. 


But, not only has the conduct of the county of Suffolk 
failed of imitation; it has not even eſcaped cenſure. It has 
been pronounced to be a meaſure pregnant with evil. An 
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alarm has been ſpread, and future miſchiefs to this country 
have been preſaged from fo raſh and unadviſed an undertaking. 
If theſe fears be well founded, rightly indeed does the nation 
heſitate, and fad is her alternative, between the coming danger 
from without, and the hazards that attend the means propoſed 
to guard againſt it. 

It is the deſign of this addreſs to enquire into theſe dreaded 
evils, and develope the ſource of this alarm ; to diſperſe viſio- 


| nary and ruinous fears, and to urge the neceſſity of providing 


for our own ſafety before it is too late. 

* The meaſure in queſtion,” it is ſaid, © is unconſtitu- 
tional: Parliament is the only authority that can grant ſup- 
e plies to the ſtate : this is their moſt ſacred privilege : all in- 
*© novations are highly dangerous, and ſubverſive of the con- 
«« ſtitution.” 1 1125 | | 

This wears the face of a very ſerious and heavy charge upon 
the people of Suffolk; and all aiders and abettors in their under- 
taking. But the fallacy of the argument is too evident to eſcape 
the moſt uninformed. Parliament is the only authority that 


can grant, that is, that can authoritatively raiſe, ſupplies to the 


ſtate. 'The king cannot do it at his own diſcretion ; the repre- 
ſentatives of the people have this privilege in truſt for them. 
But are the people, in their own perſons, not allowed to give to 
the king, becauſe he has no right to demand? Are they im- 
proper donors -of their own bounty ? incompetent to judge 


of -occaſions of liberality? and-unauthoriſed to beſtow their free- 
will offerings? An inſult, this, to common ſenſe and to the 


B 2 « It 


1 


* It is alleged, that this mode of granting ſupplies will render 
*« the miniſter independent on parliament, and thus remove the 
* only ſecurity provided by the conſtitution for his fidelity. 
Regiments may be raiſed in this way, the precedent once eſta- 
e bliſhed. The Palladium of liberty will be removed; the 
e throne will become abſolute.” 

Becauſe the people, ſenſible of the alarming inferiority of our 
navy to that of our enemies, exert themſelves one and all to 
augment our marine, muſt they alſo, without any ſuch neceſſi- 
ty, add regiment to regiment? Or will the king become autho- 
riſed to compel a ſecond contribution for his purpoſes, making a 
precedent of the firſt voluntary ſubſcription raiſed by the people 
for their own defence? If fifty ſhips of the line were added to 
our navy by the people's ſubſcriptions, would no parliamentary 
aids be then wanted to man, ſupply, repair, and pay, a fleet fo 
greatly augmented ?- Would the navy-eſtimates be reduced, or 
the various exigencies of the current year be diminiſhed ? 
They muſt be, I confeſs, very much deeper politicians than I am 
who can ſee theſe conſequences. 


But let us admit that the people, pleaſed with the novelty 
of the thing, and the conſequence, the: loyalty, or the patriotiſm, 


of granting government aids by ſubſcription, ſhould go on with 
the meaſure; ſhould aſſemble at their county-meetings and 


their town-halls, and throw into the miniſter's lap ſuch profuſe 


ſupplies that parliamentary grants ſhould become no longer ne- 


ceſſary; where is the danger? where the miniſter's indepen- 
dence? The people at large would have in their own hands 
the very ſecurity their reperſintutires only held before, ſtrength- 

ened 
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„ 
ened ten thouſand fold; for no bribes could he now employ but 
good actions; no honours could he beſtow but national great- 


neſs. And would not the people withhold their hands, and 


ſhut their purſes, whenever he loſt their confidence and their 
love ? 


gut it is not, it may be ſurmiſed, the ſpontaneous act of the 
ce people. The miniſter ſends his emiſſaries about; by inſinu- 
c ations, by perſuaſions, by deluſive means, he as it were cajoles 
ce the people, and ſo ſets the meaſure a going.” 

No great compliment, it muſt be allowed, to the people's un- 
derſtanding. But, if there are any under-hand dealings, the 
cheat will be pardoned when it appears to be for the benefit 
of thoſe deceived ; and it would turn out a very pleaſant joke to 
ſee fifty additional ſhips of the line cajoling our enemies into 
good manners. | | 

« It is farther ſaid to be a very indecent thing in the miniſter 
eto aſk money from the people's private purſe, when they are 
e and will be taxed by parliament for the ſelf- ſame purpoſe.” 

This, in the firſt place, is taking for granted that the meaſure 
originated with the miniſter. If it did fo, the compliance of fo 
many people in the county ſhews the people's approbation of it. 
They did not think it indecent. But what is indecent ? for the 
miniſter to impreſs the people with a juſt ſenſe of their danger, 
and urge them to exert themſelves in their own defence? May 
England never want a miniſter / indecent | And let the author 


of the pitiful charge bluſh' for ſo atrocious a criminal, if he can 
bluſh. - | 


=- 


Parhamentary 


a 

Parliamentary aids, though great, have not been ſufficient. 
At leaſt the fact is unqueſtionable, that the exigencies of the 
time call for great and immediate ſupplies. Our navy muſt be 
increaſed; or we are undone, Money muſt be raiſed for this, 
and the demand is large. Application to parliament is the re- 
gular way of going about the buſineſs ; but for many reaſons the 
mode of ſubſcription is more eligible in the preſent inſtance. 

In the firſt place, no additional burden is laid on the ſtate, no 
debt is contracted, by this grant; no future taxes will be needed 
in conſequence of it. The whole evil, the whole burden, is a 
temporary ſacrifice, which a little retrenchment in luxury may 
replace, Whereas a parliamentary ſupply of the ſame ſum would 
entail a heavy burden on poſterity, and add to that enormous 
debt under which the ſtate already labours. 


In the ſecond place, it would in fact be leſs s to 
individuals. A leſs ſum of money would actually be raiſed, 


becauſe the net produce would be applied undiminiſſied to the 
purpoſe. 

Whereas, in all taxes, great ſums are ſunk it in collecting and 
other contingencies, a tax therefore to build a certain number 
of ſhips muſt be productive of a much greater ſum than need 
be raiſed by ſubſcription for the ſame purpoſe, Taxes indeed 
raiſe only the intereſt of public grants. This adds to the grie- 
vance ; for the high intereſt, added to the ſums ſunk in col- 
lecting, &c. in a few years would amount to the principal; but 
the debt continues, and 1s paid double and treble. 

The manner of the grant would remove the grievance from 
mens minds. The matter being voluntary, the ſum at every 


one's 


1 
one's diſeretion, it would be a combination of the monied part 
of the people to protect their own property. It would be the 
compulſion of the time only, not of the ſtate. | 
Taxes, on whatever they are laid, fall ultimately upon landed 
property and manufactories : for, as the price of proviſions is 


advanced, the price of labour muſt, or the poor muſt conſume 


leis; in either caſe the value of property becomes diminiſhed ; 
ſo that, though ſubſcriptions will come immediately from peo- 
ple of ability, and the poor will contribute no ſhare, it does not, 
as might appcar at firſt ſight, increaſe the burden to the rich. 

In the third place, it would be but juſtice to the poor, 
that, in times of public danger, the rich ſhould do more, as they 
enjoy more, and have more to hazard. 

The poor have nothing to loſe: the labourer muſt work, 
whoever rules. If our trade 1s ruined and our merchants impo- 
veriſhed, our manufactories will be ſtopped, and thouſands 
of working men will be deprived of their weekly earnings; they 


cannot purchaſe, as uſual, bread, beer, &c. the farmer, hence, 


cannot pay his rent; the value of eſtates will fall to little or no- 
thing. But theſe poor men vill eat; you cannot ſtarve them. 
It is not many years ſince we ſaw, in the tumultuous aſſemblings 
of the people all over England, what hunger will drive them to. 
They will take by force what now they earn by labour. They 
will ſubſiſt, and that they barely do now. Thus the conſe- 
quences. of our continued ill ſacceſs in war will be felt chiefly by 


the rich and middling ranks : the poor can ſcarcely be in a worſe 
ſtate. Thoſe, therefore, who will, in the mode by ſubſcription, 


give 


„ 
give to the buſineſs, are thoſe who are to be benefited by it, and 
are chiefly intereſted in it, which is but juſtice. 

The general expences of government, for legiſlation and for 
defence, are levied by taxes falling 1 in due proportion equally up- 
on rich and poor, who receive alike the common benefits of the 
community, 

The meaſure in queſtion has one direct and ſole object, the 
preſervation of our foreign poſſeſſions and our commerce, our 
chief ſources of wealth. Upon the rich, as has been ſhewn, the 
loſs would fall; and there is a propriety in their taking upon 
them the burden. | 

Farther: thoſe, who muſt ſuffer from the want of a ſufficient 
fleet to protect our traffic, &c. would gain by its ſafety and in- 
creaſe. If by a vigorous effort England ſhould ſtart, as it were, 
into being, a ſuperior fleet, and protect her trade to all parts, 
how ſoon would reviving commerce amply repay each individual 
donation! The influx of wealth by trade 1s not confined to 
merchants hands: it diffuſes itſelf, and neceſſarily raiſes the 
value of every ſpecies of property. 

In the fourth place, there could ſcarce be any miſapplication 
of the money raiſed, or any doubt about it; nor would there be 
any deſays in effecting the purpoſe for which it was ſupplied. 
It might be depoſited in the hands of commiſſioners, and ap- 
plied directly to the buſineſs, 

It would give a peculiar ſatisfaction to every ſubſcriber, to ſee 
a formidable ſhip of war, in which he has both a property and an 
intereſt, called by the name of his county, and, by the mouths 


of 


ES 3 


of its cannon, ſpeaking to the enemy the unconquered ſpirit 
of Britons. 3 

From all theſe conſiderations, the advantage and propriety 
of building ſhips by the mode of ſubſcription, rather than rai- 
ſing the ſame ſum by parliament, is exceedingly evident. It is 
leſs injurious, more equitable, and more effectual. 

To theſe advantages may be added one perhaps not the leait 
conſiderable ; that is, the effect it would produce in the minds 
of the enemy. When they ſee Britain unanimous, vigorous, 
and unexhauſted, her people anticipating the calls of govern- 
ment by voluntary ſupplies, and united as one man in defence 
of their deareſt rights, they will no longer hope to humble us to 
ignominious terms of peace. France will lower her haughty 
tone, and gladly accede to ſuch a fair and honourable pacifica- 
tion as our ſovereign has declared it his only wiſh to obtain. 

It may be advanced, that our danger is not ſo urgent as is 
repreſented ; that abroad we have gained a conſiderable advan- 
tage over the enemy; at home we have not declined the meet- 
ing with them. Our trade has, upon the whole, not ſuffered 
materially more than the enemy's. 

Have we not been loſers in the main in the war? Did any 
advantage follow the victory of our flect, but the negative one 
of preſerving Jamaica, which muſt otherwiſe have fallen ? 
Are we not inferior to the French and Spaniards, without ad- 
ding the Dutch to them? Are we not forced to carry on diſ- 
advantageous defenſive operations? Can we more than barely 
keep the Channel while the combined fleet is out? If they 


ſhould be tempted, at ſuch a time, to attack us, we mult al- 
C low 
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„ 
low the iſſue would be very doubtful, and a defeat would be 
ruinous. In the mean time we have not a ſhip to ſpare, to 
protect our northern trade or coaſts. If a Dutch ſquadron 
ſhould effect a junction with the combined fleet, they might 
effectually cut off our trade, without any oppoſition from 
us. 

In ſhort, it muſt be allowed that our trade has got in ſafe, 
from good fortune or the remiſſneſs of the enemy, not from 
our ability to protect it. We ought not to rely on a continu- 
ance of ſuch good fortune; nor is it reaſonable to expect it, 


without a fleet equal at once to the guard of the Channel and 
of the North Sea. 


The combined forces of the enemy, though we ſhould gain 
another battle and capture ſeveral of their veſſels, (an event, 
from their ſuperiority, highly improbable,) might ſtill conti- 
nue ſuperior to us, and no effential benefit accrue from vic- 
tory. On the contrary, the loſs of ſeven or eight fail on our 
ſide would give the enemy ſo deciſive a ſuperiority, as to lay us 
abſolutely at their mercy. On ſo thin a thread the fate of this 
kingdom 1s ſuſpended. 

The caſual chances of war, favouring winds, the enemy's 
miſconduct, (or rather, we ſhould ſay, the care of Provi- 
dence,) have hitherto kept us painfully ſtruggling in an une- 
qual conteſt. But, if we put not our own ſhoulders to the 
wheel, and ſtrengthen our own hands, while we hope the aid 
of Providence, we have no reaſon to expect the continuance of 
its favour : numbers and ſtrength muſt in the end prevail. 


It 
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It has been ſaid, © the ſubſcription in the county of Suffolk 
eis not voluntary.” By what power is it then compelled? A 
miniſterial mandate cannot do it ; no power in Britain can do 
it, It cannot be any other than voluntary. 

** But thoſe, who collect the ſubſcriptions, by their influence 
* in their neighbourhoods, or by their importunity, in ſome 
* meaſure compel ; the argument ad verecundiam alſo is not to 
ce be reſiſted.” 

If conviction compels the prejudiced to give, and ſhame for- 

bids the penurious to deny, it argues for the propriety of the 
meaſure, not againſt it. Thoſe who uſe their influence have firſt 
ſhewn the example ; and the wretch, who has not ſpirit enough 
to give, according to his ability, in a public cauſe, ought to be 
urged by every motive that can induce or ſhame him to compli- 
ance. 
Another objection to this meaſure has been, that the peo- 
t plc aredeceived in the deſign of it. It is oſtenſibly to combat 
© France, Spain, and Holland; but the ſubjugation of Ameri- 
e cais the grand and ultimate object for which armies are to be 
te raiſed, and the nation drained of its blood and treaſure.” 

As this is an objection that may have weight with many, I 
ſhall pay it ſome attention, and conſider how well the truth 
of the charge ſtands atteſted ; and, if true, how far it ought to 
influence the conduct of the nation. 

Lord Shelburne has uniformly avowed his ſentiments, that, 
whenever America is acknowledged finally independent, the ſun 


of Great-Britain's glory 1s ſet. 
& That 
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That the king and his miniſters view the independence of A- 
merica as an event fatal both to the honour of the crown and 
the intereſt of the nation, there is no doubt: and, if the favour- 
able iſſue of the war ſhould enable them again to unite that 
country to the Britiſh empire, doubtleſs they would gladly em- 
brace the opportunity. 

If that is charged as a crime on government, it is not denied, 
nor has it been concealed. Here is therefore no colluſion ; the 
people are not deceived by falſe promiſes and profeſſions. 

But the cheat is ſuppoſed to reſt in this: that the people are 
rouſed to arms, a ſpirit of war is endeavoured to be diffuſed, 
and the ſtrength of the nation put forth, againſt our natural ene- 
mies; but the bow, when drawn, is to point its ſhaft againſt 
America, and the people made the innocent deluded inſtruments. 
of ſlavery to their brethren. 

It ſhould ſeem, then, that the rumours of wars which ſpread 
through the nation, and the formidable combination of enemies 
with which we are affrighted, are falſe alarms induſtriouſly 
ſpread to anſwer ſiniſter deſigns of government, 

It cannot be true, what we have heard, that France is in cloſe- 
league, offenſive and defenſive, with America; that Spain and 
Holland are combined with France; and that almoſt half the 
world is in arms againſt-us ;, that we have loſt, in the war, the 
greater part of our Weſt- India poſſeſſions. to France; Minorca: 
is fallen to Spain, and Gibraltar is inveſted by an. immenſe ar- 
my; that the fleets of the enemy, in force almoſt double to- 
ours, threaten our trade with annihilation; that our reſources; 
of wealth are in the moſt imminent danger of being cut off; 


that 


1 
that the enemy inſults our coaſts, and perils threaten us on all 
hands. 

If theſe are falſe alarms, then indeed are we deceived in the 
objects for which the nation is called to arms. But, if we wait 
for farther conviction of their truth, I fear we ſhall too late diſ- 
cover, that it is we have deceived, dreadfully deceived, our- 
ſelves. | 

If theſe are facts, the objection is falſe. To ſtrengthen our- 
ſelves againſt France, Spain, and Holland, is the true and im- 
mediate object of all our preſent operations. This combination 
is too formidable, the danger with which they threaten us too 
umminent, the war is too near our home, for us madly to think 
of combating in America for right of dominion. A nearer and 
dearer property demands our care. 

The very objection furniſhes the ſtrongeſt argument in favour 
of this mode of ſupply; that, by it, a fpirit of war is diffuſed 
amongſt the people. For heaven's ſake what will become of us 
if there is not? | 

By ſubſcription every man becomes a labourer in the buſineſs : 
ane lays the keel, one ſhapes a maſt, one furniſhes a gun; and 
he that only drives a nail contributes ſomething to the work. 
But all muſt feel an unmingled ardour, from the reflexion that 
they are increaſing the true and natural ſtrength of the iſland, 
from the greatneſs of which we have every thing to hope and 
nothing to fear. Britain can never be enſlaved by her navy. 

With regard to America, the object of the waris totally chan- 
ged. America is united with our enemies: ſhe will not, ſhe 
eannot,, make peace with us but through France. She bids us 

defiance, 
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defiance, and refuſes to hear of offers of reconciliation, We 
cannot, therefore, ſeparate her in the war : our enemies are to 
be conſidered as one, and their united endeavours are exerted to 
humble us: each ſeeks to gain ſomething from us for herſelf. 
They would diſmember the empire, and drain the vital ſtream 


that ſupports its exiſtence. Thus humbled at their feet, France, 
the miſtreſs then of Europe, would dictate to us terms of peace; 
and we may gueſs what terms ſhe would dictate, in the inſolence 
of power, to a hated rival: ſhe would deprive us of every ſource 
of wealth; the Weſt-Indies, already moſtly in her poſſeſſion, 
muſt be all her own; nor would ſhe allow us much valuable 
territory in the Eaſt. She would raiſe her empire to ſuch a great- 
neſs, upon the ruins of ours, as ever after to keep us at her feet. 
She would reſtrict our navy within a limited force, and taunting- 
ly demand whoſe is now the ſovereignty of the ſeas? Spain 
would regain Jamaica and Gibraltar ; America would ſet up the 
ſtandard of empire, and we could not expect long to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of Canada. The Dutch would not fail of their ſhare in 
the general plunder. A name would not be left us beyond the 
boundaries of our iſle. Our ſun would ſet indeed; and the glory 
of Britain, late extended through the earth, now faded, ſhe 
would fink into contempt. Nor will France ſtop even here : ſhe 
will not learn moderation in proſperity ; on the next pretence 
ſhe chooſes to feign for a quarrel, ſhe will invade our defenceleſs 
iſland, and ſet up the Gallic ſtandard on the palace of our 
kings. This is the criſis to which the fate of Britain is tending : 
a peace dictated by France would lay the foundation of it. 
Nor would the iſſue probably be very far diſtant ; every thing 
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5 
we loſt France would gain; every thing ſhe gained ſhe would 


keep. The balance would preponderate ſo far againſt us, that 
we could never hope to recover it. 


On our part, our utmoſt hope, ſingly engaged againſt ſo 
powerful a combination, is to defend ourſelves and obtain a 
fair and equitable peace, But peace will be purchaſed too dear 
if we give the enemy all their demands; nor can we hope, by 
prolonging the war, that we can in the end prevail. One vi- 
gorous effort is our dernier reſource ; let us collect our whole 
force at once, and try what we can do; but, for God's ſake, let 
us not quarrel with government about the mode of carrying on 
the war, or dictate where the force ſhall be aimed. We may al! 
contribute ſomething to ſtrengthen government, but we cannot 
all govern ; we cannot be all miniſters or all generals; let us do 


our part, and leave them to do theirs. If the moſt diſcontented 


among us were permitted to conduct the war, would not others 
be diſcontented with him? and where will it end? This is no 
time for cavil ; let us ſupply government with ſhips, men, and 
money, enough, that wherever they fight they may conquer. 
The enemy is a common enemy, and it 1s our buſineſs to attack 
him in the moſt vulnerable part, where moſt is to be gained or 
leaſt to be loſt. Wherever we gain an advantage the enemy 
loſe one. We may weaken France in America ; we may reco- 
ver America in France. Wherever we gain a point it increaſes 
our conſequence, and will weigh in our favour in adjuſting the 

balance of treaty. 
Now, to give way to diſſenſions, to let party-opinions hold 
our hands, to refuſe to ſtrengthen government becauſe we like 
| | not 


1 
not this man or this meaſure, is equal madneſs and deſperation 


as if a man ſhould ſet fire to a ſhip, and confume himſelf with 
the crew, becauſe he cannot have the command of her. 


Every thing that can be dear to men, every thing that ought to 


be held ſacred in ſociety, is at ſtake in this important conteſt. 


Not the pride of a monarch nor the ambition of a miniſter, not 


luſt of power nor increaſe. of dominion, now calls us to war: 


the honour of the nation, the fame of our former valour, the 
glory that our anceſtors carned with their blood, and tranſmit- 
ted unſullied to us, is in danger of foul difgrace. 

Shall we baſely ſurrender up the precious depoſite, our pater- 
nal inheritance, our poſterity's unalienable right? Shall we 
ruin ourſelves and rob our children? Born to freedom and pri- 
vaileges which no nation befides enjoys, ſhall we bequeath them 
only, ſlavery, 1gnominy, and diſgrace? If honour affects us 
not, if we have no ſenſe of ſhame; if we are void of every ſpark 
of public ſpirit, our intereſt is equally concerned. On the 
power of the ſtate depends its commerce; commerce is the ſi- 
news of our ſtrength andithe fountain of our wealth ; poverty a- 
waits the ruin of our commerce; the deareſt concerns and com- 
forts of life are in danger of being ſnatched: from us. 

In this alarming eriſis we are gravely told, that it is not againſt 
France, Spain, and Holland, but againſt America, that our 
force is to be turned. For heaven's ſake, let us not liſten to idle 
declamations: it is the voice of the never- dying ſpirit of fac- 


tion, the evil genius of the land: it is meant to divide us, and 


not to divide us is to ruin us. Unanimity alone can fave us; 


if we are unanimous: we ſhall be invincible. Let us exert our- 


ſelves 
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- ourſelves with a reſolution worthy our rank among nations, 


rather let us loſe all m nobly defending ourſelves, than tamely 
fit down deſponding in danger; our reſources are yet great, but 
our foreign territories are the ſpring whence they are drawn, 
and our navy alone can protect them ; the moment is now in 
our power, it will ſoon be loſt for ever. One vigorous, unani- 
mous exertion will change the face of affairs ; let us devote our- 
ſelves ſeriouſly to the work ; open, every county, a ſubſcription 
and build a ſhip. Let us ſtrengthen, with all our might, the 
hands of government; but it is not government we {ſhall ſerve, 
it 1s ourſelves and our children. Parfimony now 1s profuſion, 
is madneſs, 1s ruin. 

Ours is a forlorn hope; if we deſpair we periſh, no retreat is 
left us; let us boldly on, let us regain the dominion of the ſea, 
ſtrain every ſinew to that end; let the exertions France is making 
ſtimulate us to outdo them ; they are making ſubſcriptions to 
ſtrengthen their marine, they are building ſhips for the ſtate; 
ſhall we be left behind in liberality and in fortitude by French- 
men? it muſt not, cannot be. Britain, once rouſed to put forth 
her ſtrength, will riſe ſuperior in adverſity, her enemies will be 
awed, and will gladly hearken to terms of honourable peace. 

Whatever may be the future deſigns of miniſtry towards Ame- 
rica, or our opinion of that matter, it ought not to have a mo- 
ment's thought in the preſent inſtance ; for now the queſtion is 


not, whether we ſhall conquer America, but whether we ſhall 
defend ourſelves, if that can be a queſtion. 


France has pledged herſelf for the independence of America, 
we need not therefore be ſolicitous about it, if any among us ſo 
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ardently wiſh for that event. But the diſmemberment of the 
colonies will not content her, our final downfal alone can gra- 
tify her boundleſs ambition. 

Before this country will be in a condition to reſume the 
thoughts of ſubduing America, it is probable the preſent miniſ- 
try and the preſent generation will have little intereſt in the mat- 
ter. 

But it is certain the idea of taxing America in this country 
is wholly given up. No one 1s ſo mad as now to entertain it. 
The utmoſt wiſh and hope of government 1s. that America, with 
all the privileges ſhe can aſk, might again acknowledge allegiance 
to the Britiſh ſovereign. But neither is that the object that now 
calls their attention. Offenſive operations are actually put a 
ſtop to in America, and the thoughts of recovering what we 
have loſt give place to thoſe of preſerving what remains, 

Laſtly, It is ſaid, That, were the meaſure in queſtion in all 
c reſpects eligible, it would be oppoſed while the earl of Shelburne 
is at the head of affairs.” This is at length ſpeaking plain. 
This cogent argument is at the bottom of all the reſt. _ 

This is thediabolical ſpirit that has been England's bane. Pub- 
lic and private good 1s given up; duty, honour, and intereſt, all 
vaniſh, when pique and revenge take place in the mind. The 
cloven foot appears; the people cannot be deceived. Let us 
baniſh the dæmon, party, and all unite in one common cauſe, be- 
fore the thundering cannon of the enemy open our eyes to our 
danger, before their ſhips incircling our coaſt, and their troops 
incamped upon our plains, bring the war to our houſes, and 


ſlaughter and deſolation o'erſpread our peaceful fields. 


IT 


5 

It is not intended to inſult lord Shelburne here with a pane- 
gyric. His character as a miniſter will be underſtood, and will 
have juſtice on a future day. 

Let preſent facts have their due weight. He has taken the 

helm of ſtate at a period the moſt perilous and critical that ever 
Britain ſaw. The time is no time for miniſters to loll in luxu- 
rious eaſe, to baſk and ripen in the ſun-ſhine of a court. It is a 
time of inceſſant toil, of unabated vigilance, and of deep reſpon- 
ſibility. At preſent, however, the gratitude of the nation is not 
very ſenſibly excited. 
But how has lord Shelburne begun the execution of his truſt ? 
The national cry was for peace and the independence of America. 
He might have made eaſy work of it, and, by a few more trifling 
ſacrifices, doubtleſs have ended the war. 

Had he conſulted his own eaſe and the vox populi, he would 
have adopted this mutilating ſyſtem ; and to do this no very pro- 
found abilities were requiſite. But he aſpires to bring us peace 
on more advantageous terms, and applies himſelf in earneſt to 
the work ; a work, in which the conſummate ſtateſman, not the 
harmonious or the thundering orator, is wanted. Let me aſk 
who will be the gainers if he ſucceeds ? If a ſkilful ſurgeon ſhould 
propoſe the preſervation of a limb that a raſh practitioner had 
condemned to be amputated, the patient muſt be an ungracious 
churl, and undeſerving ſo much care, who ſhould abuſe the 
friendly deſign. 

If every county in England were to build a ſhip, Scotland and 
Ireland would not be backward in their zeal for the common 

| D 2 caule ; 


35 
cauſe; they would furniſh great numbers of men, and if it ſhould 
appear, as has been ſtarted by way of difficulty, that flips would 
be wanting for laying ſo many ſhips of the line at once upon the 
ſtocks, the ſurplus money might alſo be employed in ratfing men. 

Many thouſands of men and boys, it 1s well known, might be 
raiſed in England without injuring the farmer or the manufac- 
turer. There are thouſands eat the bread of idleneſs, and as 
many who hve by the earnings of villainy ; the one claſs ſhould 
be encouraged to go as volunteers ; the other the civil magiſtrate 
might be empowered to compel. Thoſe, diftributed through the 
fleet with ſuch a proportion of ſeamen among them as would be 
abſolutely neceſſary, would be fit for immediate ſervice. 

If the buſineſs was once begun in earneſt, in a twelvemonth's 
time we might have 40 or 50 ſhips of the line nearly ready to 
launch; the men, recruited or impreſſed in the mean time, might 
be diſtributed as ſupernumerary hands on-board the fleet, where 
they would be learning their duty, and be ready immediately to 
man the new-built veſſels. Such as could not be ſo difpoſed of 
ſhould be provided with quarters till wanted, that no delay might 
be occaſioned for want of hands. 

So great and ſpeedy an augmentation would 5 the marine 
of this country on fo reſpectable a footing, that our enemies 
could no longer hope to give us laws. It would enſure us a peace 
favourable to our commercial intereſts ; riches would flow in its 
ancient channels. The expenditure would be only as the feed 
which the huſbandman lays in the ground, repaid a hundred 


fold by a plenteous harveſt. Britain would be again majeſtic, 
the 


3 
the ruler of the ſea, the terror of her foes, the admiration of the 
world ! 

Such will be the happy and certain conſequences, if we ſet 
ourſelves in earneſt to this neceſſary work. It 1s no ſpeculative 
point, but a truth founded in long experience, and in its nature 
eaſily demonſtrable. | 

The meaſure, if adopted by ſome principal men in different 
parts of the kingdom, would become faſhionable; ſubſcribing 
would be the rage. The ladies would diſpenſe with ſome elegant 
trifles to figure on the navy-liſt. It would become matter of 
amuſement, and a fleet would be equipped in a frolic. 

But the time is critical. If we are compelled to accept a peace 
at the hands of France, ſhe will aſſuredly put it outof our power 
again to diſturb her quiet by our navy; the preſent now is ours, 
Let us, O let us embrace it while we may. 

Countrymen, Britons, You are called upon, by all that you 


hold dear, to exert yourſelves to ſeize this important moment, 


It is not the earl of Shelburne calls upon you, 1t 1s your national 
honour, your private intereſts, call upon yon. Your wives, 
your children, your relatives, call upon you to regard their ſafety 
and happineſs. The example of France, the danger that threat- 
ens, and the glory that awaits you, call upon you. Your fo- 
reign poſſeſſions, your paternal eſtates, your liberty, your reli- 
gion, all in danger, call upon you; poſterity calls upon you; 
nay, Providence itſelf calls upon you, in a late ſignal deciſion, to 
acquit yourſelves like men. May they not call in vain! 


While 
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While the above was in the preſs, an event took place that 
might have ſuperſeded this, or any other verbal diſquiſition up- 
on the ſubject. 

Sir James Lowther, it is ſaid, waited on Lord Keppel, and, 

after ſignifying his concern that the county-ſubſcriptions for 
building ſhips of war for the ſervice of the ſtate, went on with 
ſo little ſpirit, requeſted his lordſhip to preſent his humble duty 
to the king, and beg his acceptance of a ſhip, mounting 74 guns, 
completely rigged, ſtored, and manned, the expence of which 
he would defray out of his private fortune. 
This is a magnanimity that has ſcarce a parallel in the hiſtory 
of the world. The greatneſs of the thought excites our aſtoniſh- 
ment, the virtue of the act ſurpaſſes all praiſe, it deſerves to be 
recorded with the moſt heroic actions that adorn the page of hiſ- 
tory. 

It is a reply to, and a confutation of, the cavils of oppoſition; 
ſuch a reply as became a noble mind to give. Sir James ſtands 
forth a ſingle champion in the cauſe he eſpouſes, he throws down 
the gauntlet in the face of the world. Sum up, ſays he, all the 
charges that malicious faction can invent, I alone will anſwer 
them. I take them upon myſelf, and I defy them all. His ad- 
dreſs to lord Keppel contains a rebuke to the ſpirit of the times, 
and the tardineſs of monied men, who have held back in this bu- 
ſineſs, at once the moſt modeſt, yet the moſt noble, the mildeſt, 
yet the moſt ſevere, 

Sir James, in this act of princely munificence, ſeems reſolved 
to ſee if any latent ſparks of nobleneſs yet remain in the torpid 


boſoms 


( 23 ) 
boſoms of his countrymen. He tries them in the face of their 
enemies, in the face of the world. They ſhall not want a great 
example, if yet they dare be great. This moment muſt decide 
our national character, our country's fate. If the ancient ſpirit 
of Britons be indeed no more, then, haughty Gaul, thou muſt 
prevail; our die 1s caſt, and we ſubmit ! 
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